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Four years ago Dr. Thomas H. Haines wrote the following indict- 
ment of the education of subnormal children in this country: 

“We have in the United States today 900,000 mentally handicap- 
ped children whose training is utterly neglected. We keep thousands 
of these children in schools at heavy cost. The schools do next to 
nothing for them. The training processes used do very little to or- 
ganize their energies for the service of the community. By not spend- 
ing more wisely for their training we are wasting not only what we 
do spend upon them, but we are wasting the children themselves. 

“This neglect on the part of its schools is visited upon the com- 
munity in later years in the shape of tolls for crime and dependency, 
which cost many times as much as would the special facilities re- 
quired to train these handicapped children.’’? 

Dr. Haines was not referring to the 70,000 children who were then 
being trained in special classes or in state training schools. He was 
referring to the 93 per cent of the estimated number of mentally 
handicapped children in the United States who were not receiving a 
type of school training adapted to their special needs and limited 
learning capacities. Dr. Haines’ figures were based on mental-health 
surveys of nearly 60,000 public school children conducted by the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene in fifteen different states 
over a period of ten years. These surveys reported 2.8 per cent of 
these children as “mentally defective” and 2.7 per cent as “borderline 
mental defectives” among school children between the ages of 7 and 
I5 years, or a total of 5.5 per cent of children between these ages 
seriously in need of special training because of mental retardation. 





1. Read before the Federal Conference of State and Local Supervisors of Rural 
Schools of the Northeastern States, New York City, April 24, 1928. 
Haines, Thomas H., M. D. “Special Training Facilities for ge A Handicapped 
Children in the Public Day Schools of im United States, 1922-23.’ ental Hygiene, 
Vol. VIII, No. 4, October, 1924. pp. 893-911 
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These children were all in school, presumably receiving the traditional 
type of school instruction consisting principally of academic work 
which we know is wholly unsuited to the needs of such children. 


If we accept these figures, based on a survey of national scope 
carefully conducted, it is evident that the education of subnormal 
children in the public schools is a problem of real importance. Many 
of our leading cities and a few states have given serious attention to 
this problem, and the needs of these children are rapidly being met in 
the most progressive school districts. It is safe to say that if a sim- 
ilar survey were made today the results would be more gratifying, 
for facilities for these children are being rapidly extended in view of 
the excellent returns from special classes already established for them. 


The school training of exceptional children in rural districts is 
a much more serious problem than is the case in city districts. Num- 
erous studies have showed that the percentage of such children is 
considerably higher, perhaps even twice as high, in rural districts 
as in city districts. Moreover, in rural districts it is particularly 
difficult to provide special facilities for the school training of sub- 
normal children, even in consolidated school districts, because these 
children are spread over too wide an area. Also the financial diffi- 
culties of most rural school districts make it difficult to provide the 
teaching personnel and the equipment necessary for such children. 


The school training of exceptional children is a problem of recent 
date. A bit of history might not be out of place. The modern care 
of mentally subnormal children dates from about 1800 when Itard, 
a French physician, undertook to train a so-called wild boy who had 
been found by a group of hunters in a forest near Paris. Itard’s 
work was subsequently carried on by Seguin and led in this country 
to the establishment of state institutions for the care and training of 
the feeble-minded in Massachusetts and in New York about 1850. 
Similar institutions were soon established in other states. About 1890 
the special training of these children became recognized as a public 
school problem. But not until 1910 did the public school care of 
mentally subnormal children reach any important proportions. At 
that time the Binet-Simon tests of intelligence were introduced into 
this country. This system of mental tests made it possible to recog- 
nize subnormal children with comparative ease. Moreover, the train- 
ing departments of the state institutions had by this time indicated the 
type of instruction best adapted to the needs of these children, and 
the advantages that were gained by relieving the regular classrooms 
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of them. By this time, also, the public schools were seriously feel- 
ing the effect of compulsory education laws which brought large num- 
bers of children to school who formerly did not attend for economic 
reasons. The schools also were feeling the results of the indiscrimin- 
ate immigration of the preceding twenty years which had brought 
many subnormal children of foreign-born parents into the public 
school system. Thus a number of influences conspired to promote 
special classes for mentally subnormal children, a movement which was 
only temporarily retarded by the Great War. 

It soon became evident that the needs of mentally handicapped 
children could best be provided by segregating these children in special 
classes where the instruction could be adapted to their needs. Most 
educators were skeptical of the advantages of these special classes 
except as they relieved the regular classroom of serious teaching prob- 
lems. Moreover, the cost of these special classes was almost prohibi- 
tive. Today, however, we have come to look upon these special classes 
as educational laboratories in which many problems of educational 
maladjustment can be studied and remedied. 

In the early days the special classes were dumping grounds for 

all sorts of educational misfits. In addition to the feeble-minded they 
received children with delinquent tendencies, emotionally unstable 
‘children, children with special educational disabilities, children 
with physical handicaps, and so on. In bringing about the adjustment 
of these many types of educational misfits the special classes intended 
for the feeble-minded were compelled to study the children of these 
classes as individuals. This has since led to the development of many 
different types of special classes growing out of the needs indicated 
by adjusting different types of exceptional children. Thus the edu- 
cation of gifted children received a tremendous impetus as a result 
of the technical methods devised for studying exceptional children 
and promoting their special instruction. So that today there are 
many different types of special classes for the mental, physical, and 
social deviations which are now so evident among school children. 
At least one state has organized a division of special education in its 
state teachers’ association which provides for the discussion of no 
less than ten different types of special classes. 

It is impossible within the limits of this paper to discuss all these 
different kinds of exceptional children and their educational needs. 
Rural school superintendents, supervisors, and teachers, in their ef- 
forts to classify pupils and to provide appropriate curricula, are most 
seriously handicapped by the presence of subnormal children who are 
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unable to profit to any appreciable extent by the regular work of the 
schools. I shall therefore confine my discussion to the mentally handi- 
capped child as the most important problem now facing rural school 
administrators in attempting to equalize the educational opportunities 
for all pupils. I would suggest, however, that the other types of 
special education such as are required for the best interests of gifted 
children, verbally handicapped children, emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren, and children with special disabilities are hardly less important. 

Who are these subnormal children and what can or should be 
done for them educationally? We may define mentally deficient school 
children for present purposes as those children who because of lack 
of normal mental endowment are incapable of profiting to any mater- 
ial extent from the ordinary methods of classroom instruction. These 
children are so mentally handicapped that even the best of them do 
not succeed in completing the fourth grade with credit to themselves 
or to their teachers. Even the brightest of these children do not de- 
velop beyond the intelligence level of a normal twelve-year-old child. 
The best of them may learn to perform unskilled industrial tasks 
under supervision, but they are so lacking in foresight and judgment 
that they never learn to manage their own affairs with any great 
success. 

It is customary to group these children in three subdivisions as 
idiots, imbeciles, and morons. 

The idiot is a feeble-minded child whose final intelligence level 
is below that of a normal three-year-old child. Such children, al- 
though physically well developed, are usually insensible to danger, 
mentally incapable of developing much use of language, and fre- 
quently unable to attend to their ordinary physical wants. They re- 
quire constant supervision and persistent training in personal habits. 
They are not educable from the point of view of the public school. 
They are a burden to themselves and to their families and should be 
cared for in state institutions. These children have a right to such 
limited training as will benefit them, but this cannot be provided in the 
public schools. The idiot, therefore, stands in need of institutional 
care and training rather than public school education. 

The imbecile grade of mental deficiency covers a mental age range 
from three to seven years. These children are able to take care of 
their personal wants, are reasonably sensible to danger, can learn to 
perform simple tasks, but cannot be taught to read or write beyond 
the first grade level, and as adults are in need of constant supervision. 
These children can profit to a limited extent from school training of 
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the kindergarten level and in simple manual or household tasks. They 
can also be trained to a limited extent in elementary social habits. 
While at school they can be occupied to better advantage than is pos- 
sible in their own homes. Nevertheless, broadly speaking, the im- 
becile, like the idiot, is relatively uneducable from the point of view 
of public school standards. He is a burden at school, even in a spec- 
ial class, and very little can be done for him there. Authorities agree 
that imbeciles with mental ages below five years are so handicapped 
for school training that they should be excluded from school and should 
be cared for in public institutions. High-grade imbeciles, those with 
mental ages of five, six, and seven years, can receive some school 
training, but they will never progress very far. Book work is al- 
most entirely hopeless for them and their school training must be oc- 
cupational rather than scholastic. These children would certainly be 
better off in an institutional school than in a public school. Certainly 
in rural school districts the school training of imbeciles is such a 
difficult problem that institutional care of these children is very much 
more feasible than public school education. This is particularly so 
because of the difficulties of transportation and segregation of these 
children in rural districts and the conspicuous place which such chil- 
dren are bound to fill in sparsely settled districts. 

The highest grade of mental deficiency is known as the moron 
grade. This group covers a mental age range from eight to approxi- 
‘mately twelve years. These children can learn to read and write up 
to the fourth grade level for the brightest of them, but they show 
specific academic retardation for their mental level as compared with 
normal children. They can be taught to perform a wide variety of 
unskilled industrial tasks with only occasional supervision, and can 
become capable of earning a living under favorable industrial condi- 
tions. Nevertheless, they are so natively deficient in foresight and 
judgment that although they may be taught certain habits of social 
conformity they are always on the ragged edge of failure as respect- 
able citizens. Many of these children will ultimately require institu- 
tional care because of their inability to manage their affairs with 
ordinary prudence. On the other hand, morons are relatively num- 
erous, and few states have found it possible to create the amount of 
institutional provision necessary to care for all of them. Moreover, 
the well-trained moron of stable and industrial personality often gets 
along, after a fashion, without the need of institutional care. This is 
especially true in rural districts where the environmental demands 
are not so complex as in city districts. 
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Consequently the moron is a distinct school problem. If he re- 
ceives his education in the regular classroom he does not receive the 
type of instruction suited to his needs. He learns very much more 
slowly than his normal fellows; he learns only concrete facts and not 
general principles; he can be trained but not educated; since he will 
not progress educationally he should not be subjected to those forms 
of instruction which are merely preliminary to further school pro- 
gress; since he will never progress beyond the fourth grade, his in- 
struction should be adapted with reference to these limits; and since 
he can learn simple manual and industrial tasks he should be given 
as much manual and industrial training as possible. The moron is so 
lacking in initiative and resourcefulness that even in his hours of re- 
creation and play he needs a large amount of direction. The school 
must provide the incentives which his own lack of spontaneity fails 
to create. Definite attention must be given to encourage him in the 
proper use of his leisure time for it is in his idle moments that the 
moron may become a serious social menace. He must be occupied 
at things which he can do successfully and happily. He must be ha- 
bituated to simple modes of living which are within the range of his 
appreciation. Morons are sufficiently numerous in rural school dis- 
tricts so that their segregation in special classes, particularly in con- 
solidated districts, is feasible and in the long run economical. The 
instruction which the moron receives in the regular classroom is al- 
most entirely wasted. 

These mentally handicapped children are now in the public schools 
if they are of compulsory school age. They are receiving, and have a 
right to receive, an education at public expense. But it is unjust to 
them and to those who support the schools if this education is of such 
a character that it is almost totally wasted because the child cannot 
profit from it. Not only is such instruction futile but the child’s time 
is taken from other forms of instruction from which he could profit. 
Moreover, under ordinary classroom instruction the mentally handi- 
capped child is such a failure that he frequently develops a warped 
personality or antagonistic social tendencies resulting first in mis- 
conduct, then in truancy, then in delinquency and finally, perhaps, in 
serious crimes. The school is a part of society and is maintained 
at public expense. It has a moral obligation to society not to waste 
its efforts and not to create antisocial citizens. Therefore, feeble- 
minded boys and girls must be taught only “what they can learn and 
will make use of when they become men and women in years.” 
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Seventy-five years of institutional experience and twenty-five 
years of special class experience have clearly demonstrated that men- 
tally handicapped children can be taught effectively in the training 
departments of institutions or in the special classes in the public 
schools. But before such training can be made effective these chil- 
dren must be recognized and properly classified. Group intelligence 
tests in the public schools greatly facilitate this recognition. Such 
children will already have signified their mental disability by school 
failure so that in many cities the subnormal child is defined as a child 
who is more than three years retarded for his age in school work. But 
the most satisfactory results with such children are obtained when 
these subnormal children are examined by persons professionally train- 
ed to recognize them and their peculiar needs. In some places this 
is done by a medical inspector who is experienced with the mentally 
deficient. In other places a professional psychiatrist makes the exam- 
ination. But it has been found that the most satisfactory and most 
economical method of detecting these children is to employ a mental 
examiner who is a psychologist and who can make an individual 
mental study following the physical examination provided by the 
physician or psychiatrist. This mental study should include, at least, 
a Stanford-Binet test and, if possible, the use of performance and 
achievement tests, supplemented by such a review of the child’s de- 
velopmental history as will provide a complete statement regarding 
his entire individuality. The idiot and the imbecile will be easily rec- 
ognized either by their personal characteristics or by the Binet test 
alone if there are no complicating physical abnormalities. The moron, 
however, is easily confused with the person of dull normal intelligence 
or of special mental or educational handicap. Broadly speaking, in 
the absence of these technical services, the school history of the child 
is the best indication of his mental abnormality ; if the child is not real- 
ly mentally deficient this fact will soon become evident without serious 
detriment to himself under the conditions of special class teaching. 

When a special class is organized it should contain as far as 
possible children of the same degree of mental ability. In rural dis- 
tricts this will frequently be difficult, because in a single district there 
may not be enough children to organize special classes of homogeneous 
character. Practical conditions will therefore have to play an im- 
portant role in determining the classification of children in rural spec- 
ial classes. 

The size of the special class is also an important consideration. 
In many places these classes are limited to 10 or 15 children. Ex- 
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perience shows, however, that with adequate supervision these classes 
may contain as many as 20 to 25 children without serious consequences. 
The size of the class is conditioned also by the homogeneity of the 
children. If the children are of the same general intelligence the 
class can be larger than if the ranges of ability are widely scattered. 

It is futile to classify subnormal children in special classes unless 
the curriculum is thereupon modified. The range of subject matter 
and the time allotments will depend upon the mental level of the class 
and upon its homogeneity. A hard and fast curriculum cannot be 
advised. The following suggestions may be helpful: 


1. For children with mental ages below 6 years: opening ex- 
ercises and assemblies, 10% ; physical training, 10%; plays, games 
and dramatics, 20% ; sensori-motor training, 20% ; academic work 
(counting, simple writing, drawing, simple reading, story telling, na- 
ture study) with oral instruction in conduct and behavior, 30% ; man- 
ual and industrial arts, 10%. (The particular character of the indus- 
trial arts will depend upon local circumstances, equipment, and the 
teacher’s ability or skill. In general, these should be related to every- 
day activities. ) 


2. For children with mental ages of 6, 7 and 8 years, essen- 
tially the same program can be followed except that the time devoted 
to sensori-motor training may be shifted to manual and industrial arts, 
and in the academic work, the content may be shifted in the di- 
rection of more advanced work such as the elements of number 
combinations and the fundamentals of reading, preferrably the recog- 
nition of standard reading phrases. 


3. For children with mental ages of 9 years and above, sensori- 
motor training may be entirely eliminated and the activities under 
plays and dramatics combined with manual and industrial work. In 
class or school projects, the academic work may remain constant 
at about 30% with the emphasis on content shifting from less oral 
work to more book work, bearing in mind that the high-grade feeble- 
minded child will not get beyond the fourth grade, and that advanced 
academic work may be left out in favor of the extension of subject 
matter at the fourth grade level. 

The ultimate success of the special class will depend upon the 
personality and skill of the teacher and upon the character of the 
supervision provided. Feeble-minded children must be understood 
before they can be taught. Their limitations of training must be ap- 
preciated before the curriculum can be adjusted to them. The teacher 
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must be resourceful and pleasant and must have confidence in the 
worthwhileness of her task. In addition, special class teaching re- 
quires careful supervision, for the work of the special class requires 
professional standardization and oversight just as does that of the reg- 
ular grades. 

Special classes in rural districts require certain special considera- 
tions similar to those which obtain in large city districts. The large 
city districts provide technical service in the form of mental clinics 
for the recognition and classification of mentally handicapped chil- 
dren. They also provide a standard course of study and fix the mini- 
mum requirements of special preparation for teaching. A similar sys- 
tem must obtain in rural districts. If the county is sufficiently popu- 
lated a county mental clinic and a county supervisor may meet the 
local needs. But those states which have tried to meet this problem 
have found that a state mental clinic and a state supervisor provide 
the most satisfactory service for handicapped children outside the 
metropolitan districts. Such service has already been provided in 
New York State, in Pennsylvania, in Ohio, in Wyoming, and perhaps 
elsewhere. Efforts are being made to provide such service in Michi- 
gan, New Jersey, Indiana, and other places. State supervision of the 
examination, classification and teaching of these children is necessary 
in order to standardize the work and provide the overhead expenses 
which cannot be met in most rural school districts without too ser- 
iously straining the school finances of the district. Moreover, with 
a system of state supervision it is possible to bring about a better co- 
ordination of state institutional facilities with the needs of rural 
districts. It is also possible under a state unit of supervision to set 
standards of admission and exclusion, to develop ideal curricula, and 
to determine standards of educational achievement and establish teach- 
ers’ qualifications which will guarantee equal educational opportunity 
throughout the state. It is obviously contrary to our national interest 
that any child’s education should be limited by the financial resources 
of the geographical district in which he happens to have been born. 
It is therefore necessary for most rural districts to appeal for state 
aid, especially with reference to special classes. As a rule this state 
aid cannot be provided unless state supervision is also provided. Con- 
sequently the district surrenders a certain amount of educational au- 
tonomy in return for a service which it cannot provide without undue 
expense for the amount of service needed. 

Our theories of public instruction teach us that education and 
training do not consist in merely imparting information. There is in 
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each child a potentiality for citizenship to be developed according to 
his native ability for the benefit of society at large. This ideal holds 
for subnormal as well as normal children. Considerations of social 
self-interest warn us that unless we do provide special facilities for 
the mentally handicapped children of the nation, these children as 
adults will be a serious menace to the community. Our public 
schools must view the education of subnormal children as a special 
phase of education in general. We must make definite adaptations 
to the limitations and capabilities of these children. Feeble-minded 
children, being unable for the most part to learn to read and write 
and calculate, get but little benefit from the usual primary school train- 
ing. The state training school for the feeble-minded is a definite 
link in the educational system of the state but these schools cannot be 
expanded sufficiently to care for all the subnormal children of the 
state. Indeed, no state has yet made institutional provision for more 
than one-tenth of its known feeble-minded population. Is it not there- 
fore evident that from every point of view more definite recognition 
must be accorded the exceptional child and more specific means taken 
for his adequate education? 


Aren't People Nice? 
Carol Johnstone Sharp 


Financial Agent, The Training School at Vineland New Jersey 


Unless you are a saint or a hermit, there must have been times 
in your life when you rather lost respect for the human race. Unless 
you are a hopeless optimist or a born prevaricator, you will confess 
that you have asked yourself at some time what excuse there was 
for mere people to occupy space that might have been grown up with 
dock and ragweed. Surely there have been moments when you won- 
dered if there was any real good, or unselfish striving for, or apprecia- 
tion of good in the world. 

If such has been the case, then the next time you lose faith in 
yourself, and all other humans and goodness in general, won’t you 
please accept an invitation from your Financial Agent to accompany 
her on her next set of Training School calls? 

Your Agent’s business, as you may know, is to keep the Asso- 
ciation Members in closer contact with the School by personal calls, 
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to gain new members and make new friends, and hardest of all, to 
ask for money—lots of it—so that our dream of a Training School | 
Endowment may come true. Those of you who have tried it will 
recall that nothing is harder to ask for (or to get) than lots of money. 
, When we knock at a door and ask for contributions, we rather expect | 
the askee to look insulted, shiver, and not always gently, but very, } 
very firmly shut the door—and lock it. We should prefer to do the i 
same, were we on the inside of the door. | 

Therefore, it was with fervent prayers, several brand new gray 
hairs, and a feeling of vacancy within, that your Financial Agent 
knocked on her first few doors. She fully expected to return home 
that night dragging her wounded feelings forlornly behind her in the 
mud, and meditating upon the unkindness of man. 

That kind of a day is still to be experienced. It is true that 
each “call day” has been different. Not one has failed to be stimu- 
lating, inspiring, delightful and heart-warming. Why, you wouldn’t 
dream how nice people are! There have been unexpected courtesies | 
and helpfulness, sometimes from people who have been total strang- 
ers until we had talked “Training School” awhile. There have been | 
all kinds of helpful suggestions, offers to accompany the Agent on 
“difficult calls,” offers of the loan of a car, invitations to lunch, lists | 
of names of prospects, use of telephones—indeed, it is hard to think | 
of any courtesy that has not been offered. Such an Open Sesame 
is the very name of The Training School! | 

You may be interested to know that out of perhaps a hundred 
calls there was only one occasion upon which your Agent was brusque- 
ly dismissed and turned down without being allowed to state her case. 
And he, poor man, (yes, good ladies, twas a man) may have been suf- 
fering from indigestion or unpleasant stock reports. 

Before continuing, however, a confession must be made. In 
about seven weeks of actual calls, extending over a period since last 
June, the Endowment has not been collected. In fact, we can only 
console ourselves by remembering that the work for greater funds 
is just beginning, that there is much, much yet to be done, and many, i 
many people yet to see. We still believe that the money surely must it 
come for it is so urgently needed. But do understand this—every- HI 
body has been truly generous. A few who felt they could, have been | 
generous with money; more with their time; all of them with praise, 
friendliness and good will. ] 

One day the calls included a well-educated doctor, a sea-captain, ih 
the parents of one of our children, two bankers, several business | 
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men, one extremely busy business woman, a framer, a large manufact- 
urer, a society woman and several housewives. It was “smileworthy” 
to hear each one in her own way give variations of the theme “You 
are doing a great and splendid work down there!” And we are deeply 
grateful to find that the children’s parents, who know us most inti- 
mately and who (were there cause) might well be the first to criti- 
cize, are the most loyal friends of all. 

Come along and make just a few Training School calls some day, 
won’t you? You will return home having renewed faith in the 
fundamental kindness of people; you will discover how everyone 
everywhere admires and respects a life of earnest endeavor toward the 
good of humanity, the alleviating of its ills, and the making happier 
of its children. 

Somewhere on the grounds hangs this motto, “So live that when 
anyone says anything unkind about you, no one will believe him.” 

You, too, may become convinced that The Training School is 
living just such a life. 





Outline of Research in Progress 1927-1928 


Department of Research—The Training School at Vineland N. J. 


Research work at The Training School has two major aspects, 
original investigations and clinical studies. The former include ex- 
perimental research theses while the latter include clinical case studies 
and statistical anaylses of incidental data gathered in the clinical ex- 
aminations of large numbers of subjects. The work is conducted 
by the regular members of the staff and a group of graduate fellows 
in training, devoting approximately half time to clinical psychological 
examining and half time to independent research. For the academic 
year 1927-1928 the staff consisted of: Edgar A. Doll, Ph.D., Director 
of Research; Lloyd N. Yepsen, M.A., Chief of the Clinical Division; 
Myra W. Kuenzel, M.A., Research Psychologist and Executive Assist- 
ant; Elizabeth J. Jewell, A.B., Vassar, Senior Fellow; Harriet E. 
Barber, A.B., Ohio Wesleyan, Fellow; Cecelia Gorsuch, A.B., Ohio 
Wesleyan, Fellow; Helen L. Mansfield, M.A., Ohio State, Fellow; 
Ruth T. Melcher, M.A., Kentucky, Fellow; Elsie Emerson, Ethel 
Krumpen and Phyllis McMurray, Part-Time Fellows. 
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Following is a list of titles and brief abstracts of investigations 
actively in progress for the academic year 1927-1928. 


MAJOR RESEARCH 


HarriET E. BarBer. A Differential Standardization of the Fergu- 

son Formboards. A study of a series of 
formboards which measure non-verbal ability from kindergarten to 
college levels for the purpose of establishing differential age norms 
and incidentally to investigate certain technical problems of test stand- 
ardization. The results are expected to prove valuable in examining 
high-grade borderline mental defectives. 


CeceLia GorsucH. Adaptive Behavior of Idiots. A study of low- 

grade feeble-minded children by means of gene- 
tic age-scales and problem solving, for the purpose of studying devel- 
opmental and adaptive capacities of idiots as compared with normal 
infants and primates. The results throw light on individual differ- 
ences and suggest new learning possibilities among idiots. 


ELIZABETH J. JEWELL. Types of Mental Retardation. A study of 

the course of mental development in fifty 
high-grade and borderline mental deficients based on continuous Binet 
retests. The data reveal three types of mental retardation—(a) po- 
tential feeble-mindedness, (b) delayed development, and (c) per- 
manent borderlinity, with practical implications for diagnosis and 
training. 


Myra W. KuENZEL AND A Survey of Mongolian Traits. A quan- 
HELEN L. MANSFIELD. titative study of Mongolian characteristics 

and other data in reference to—(a) fre- 
quency of occurrence, (b) diagnostic significance, and (c) suggestions 
for etiology. 


Myra W. Kuenzet. Measurement of Progress in Training. <A 

plan for obtaining systematic quantitative re- 
ports of occupational learning based on job analyses of the unit opera- 
tions in training with implications for increasing the efficiency of train- 
ing by scaling the steps in learning. 
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RutH T. Metcuer. Disabilities Following Birth Injury. A study 

of the mental and physical abilities of children 
with birth palsy based on case studies to determine—(a) extent and 
character of disabilities, (b) possibilities of corrective training, and 
(c) course of mental development. 


Lioyp N. YEpPsEN. The Personal Behavior Score Card as a Means 

of Objective Estimation of Social Behavior. An 
attempt to objectify social behavior by means of a personal behavior 
score card which meets such requirements as objectivity, agreement 
with criterion, reliability in repeated scorings of stable individuals, 
elimination of personal bias, the establishment of norms for various 
groups and the use of this technique in clinical case study 


Lioyp N. Yepsen. The Reliability of the Goodenough Test. An in- 

quiry as to the reliability of the Goodenough 
drawing test as a measure of intelligence of the feeble-minded based 
on re-administration with one day intervening between repeated test- 
ings. 


Lioyp N. YepseN. The Relation of Physiognomy to the Diagnosis 

of Feeble-Mindedness and Normality. An in- 
vestigation into the ability of different groups of individuals to differ- 
entiate between normal children and feeble-minded children from 
photographs when the heretofore uncontrolled factors of sex, age, 
clothes, size of picture, position of subject, and period of observation 
are controlled. 


Lioyp N. Yepsen. The Relation of Dental Development to Feeble- 

Mindedness. An inquiry concerning dental de- 
velopment among the feeble-minded by use of recently developed 
“dental age” norms. 


RESEARCH CASE STUDIES 


Harriet E. BarBer. Emotional Instability. The study of a case of 

marked instability in a girl of thirty-three years. 
Special emphasis is given to the methods of objectively demonstrating 
instability by means of standard methods. Consideration is given to 
the training implications as indicated by the results of the stucly. 
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ELIZABETH J. JEWELL. Specific Reading Ability. The Study of the 

psychological factors underlying the case of 
a boy who at maturity has a mental level of eight years but who reads 
understandingly such periodicals as the New York Times and the 
National Geographic. 


HELEN L. MANSFIELD. Congenital Auditory Aphasia Complicated by 

Amentia. A study of a boy who has a pov- 
erty of language use and apparently does not understand spoken lang- 
uage but who is feeble-minded. 


Lioyp N. YEPSEN. Congenital Auditory Aphasia. A study of a 
case of a boy who does not understand spoken 
language, this defect having existed from birth, but who is otherwise 
normal. (The subject also has a younger brother who apparently 
is suffering from the same defect.) The analysis presents a methodo- 
logy of study and definitizes the clinical picture of the condition. 


Lioyp N. YEPSEN. Precocious Puberty in a Boy of Six. A re- 

search study of a boy six years of age who is 
physically and sexually developed in many respects as much as an 
adult, with height and weight average for fourteen years. 


FAMILY CASE STUDIES 


CecELIA GorsucH. A Social Study of a family of twelve children, 

four of whom are in The Training School, two 
others having been in penal instiutions, with a view toward determin- 
ing the advisability for return to society of the four high-grade chil- 
dren. 


HeLen L. MANSFIELD. A Study of “Normal Inferiority” in a family 
tree resulting in two feeble-minded children 
where feeble-mindedness has not previously been evident. 


CLINICAL PROCEDURES 


StaFF. The members of the staff are developing more systematic and 

objective methods of clinical diagnosis. These include the 
study of categorical symptom-complexes, clarification of history-taking 
on a normative basis, and development of a “shuttle system” for econ- 
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mizing procedures. An effort is being made to develop differential 
test-norm limits for feeble-mindedness and to determine the signifi- 
cance of given amounts of improvement on repeated tests. Studies 
of reliability and validity of clinical data are also being undertaken 
For these purposes a manual of clinical mental tests and measure- 
ments is being prepared based upon the percentile method of interpret- 
ing test data. 
May 1, 1928 Epear A. DoLi 


Book Review 


Potts, JoHN. Getting Well and Staying Weil. A Book for Tuber- 
culous Patients, Public Health Nurses, and Doctors. St. Louis, 
C. V. Mosby Company, 1927. 223 pp. 


The author of this book is a physician of extensive experience 
with tuberculous patients. He wrote the book primarily for “tuber- 


culous patients, public health nurses, and doctors,” but to this list 
we would like to add such other persons as the families and friends of 


tuberculous patients, and teachers. 

The author had two purposes. First, he desired to teach the lay- 
man about the prevention, cause, and cure of tuberculosis. There- 
fore he wrote in terminology familiar to the lay reader. Second, he 
wished to answer the multitude of questions which have arisen and 
continue to arise in the minds of those combating the disease. Both 
purposes have been attained in small compass. 

The chapters proceed in logical sequence. Chapter I on Suspect- 


ing Tuberculosis impresses the layman as exceptionally fine. It dis- 
cusses the first evidences of the disease, and warns the reader about 


the danger in delaying treatment. Then follow chapters on The 
Diagnosis, Accepting the Diagnosis, Learning Tuberculosis, The Sana- 
torium, The Daily Routine, Sanitation, Evidences of Improvement, 
Conflicts with Family and Friends and Quackery, The Outlook, Tuber- 
culosis and Poverty, and lastly a chapter entitled Regret or Happiness. 

The information and advice contained in the book invite consider- 
ation by patient, parent, doctor and nurse. It is recommended to those 
who are interested in combating tuberculosis. 


Vineland, N. J. Myra W. KUENZEL 





There will be no issues of The Bulletin during July and August. 
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